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WHERE LOVE IS 


SCENE.—Manrtin’s cellar 1s a small room with a win- 
dow at the back (x. c.), through which, as the pave- 
ment is raised, one sees only the wall and the feet of 
the passers-by. Near the window to the L. of it,-1s 
the door to which one descends from the street by four 
or five steps. On the R. is the stove. The corner 
above the stove is dark and littered. Clothes hang on 
a line drawn across it. Atv. c. there is a rough table 
with a chair behind it. Martin’s shoemaker’s equip- 
ment 1s near the window. To the rR. of the window 
1s a shelf on which are several pairs of boots already 
repaired. Left of the door is another shelf with several 
small objects including a Gospel and a small lamp with 
reflector. An ikon is in the corner above the bed. 


(When the curtain rises MARTIN is discovered at work. 
Feet pass the window. Martin looks at them 
eagerly, but appears to be disappointed. He resumes 
his work. Presently the door opens and GERASIM, 
the merchant, enters. He turns, as each character 
does on coming in, towards the ikon, bows and makes 
the sign of the cross.) 


Martin. I am working at your boots now, gracious 
sir, but you come before your time. 

GerasimM. Of course I know that, shoemaker. 
Wouldn’t do to forget one’s appointments. No. Truth 
is I’ve had to change my plans. Ready or not I must 
have my boots this evening. 

Martin. Nothing easier, gracious sir. You shall 
have them, and they’ll be repaired. 

Gerasim. (Puts his walking-stick on table u. c.) I 
would have been glad to give you longer, but I have 
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settled my business before I expected—and a good price 
I’m to be paid for the timber—Praise be to God for His 
mercies! _Now I’m all impatience to be gone, and that 
peasant,—what’s his name :—Dutlof—is driving into the 
city to-morrow. At dawn he sets out. 

Martin. You shall have your boots, never fear. 


(Feet pass the window—Manrtin observes them.) 


GerasimM. (Laughing) People pass by your window, 
and all you see is their feet. 


(/Te walks across the room to the stove.) 


Martin. And yet I know them, more often than not. 
I recognize them by their boots, you see. There are few 
pairs in this district that have not been in my hands once 
and again. Through the window I often recognize my 
work. (GeERAsIM laughs. Feet pass the window.) 
That’s Stepanuitch, that old pair of felt boots. He’s 
come out to shovel the snow. An old soldier he is of 
Nicholas’ time. The merchant above gives him a home 
for Christ’s sake, and Stepanuitch helps the dvornik a 
little. That’s all he can do, he’s so feeble. He’s a tire- 
some old gossip—always tells what he had to do in the 
army—how he quenched his thirst with snow—but 
there—one feels sorry for him, so old and decrepit. 

GerasimM. Wouldn’t call you a youngster, shoemaker! 

Martin. (With a shrug) I—OhI (GERASIM 
crosses to door u. c.) When would it suit the gracious 
sir to come for his boots? 

GERASIM. (Consulting his watch) Well, I have one 
or two calls to make. Doesn’t do to give offence by 
neglecting people. TI’ll be back in less than an hour. 

Martin. I shall be ready. 

GERASIM. That’s as it should be, shoemaker. When 
I told the innkeeper I wanted my boots heeled, “ Go to 
Martin Avdyeitch,” he said, “the cobbler in the cellar 
yonder. He’s a faithful workman,” he said. “ Uses 
good leather; doesn’t charge too much; and he always 
keeps his word. If he can finish a job by a certain time, 
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he’ll take it; otherwise he’ll not deceive you, he’ll tell you 
so beforehand.” 

MarTIN. (Puzzled) How could we get on if we 
didn’t stick to our promises? Everything would be topsy- 
turvy if we didn’t do that. 

GerasimM. All the same the innkeeper knew it was 
something to boast about. “ He’s a good man, Martin 
Avdyeitch is. He always has plenty of work.” 

MarTIn. No use complaining! Yes, I have work, 
God be thanked. But a good man?—no—that’s not so. 
I have many things to repent. When I was younger I 
would drop into a public house on a holiday, and drink 
tea. Yes, and vodka too, many a time. Perhaps some 
acquaintance would be there, and we’d drink together, 
and when I left—I don’t say I’d be drunk, but I’d be 
happy; talk nonsense; sing a bit; and maybe shout abuse 
at a passer-by. That’s sinful. (Sighs.) But there’s 
much worse than that in my life. 

GerAsimM. What was that, shoemaker? (He sits c.) 
Or perhaps you’d rather not speak of it? 

Martin. I was ungrateful to God, gracious sir. I 
fell into despair, and complained of God. It was like 
this. When my wife died, she left me one child, a boy, 
my Kapitoshka. He was only three years old. We'd 
had children in our early days, but they’d died young. 
My Kapitoshka was all I had left. He grew older. He 
began to help me with my work. We were happy to- 
gether, my Kapitoshka and I. But sickness fell upon 
him. He took to his bed. In a week he was dead. No, 
I had no luck with children. In my despair I turned 
against God. I even prayedI might die. (He shakes his 
head and sighs.) Ekh! Ekh! 

GerAsIM. But you escaped your despair, shoemaker ? 
You're not that way now, I can see. 

Martin. No indeed, I thank the holy name of God. 
It was this way. A pilgrim came to these parts. An 
old man he was—many a day he’d been a wanderer. He 
found me all sunk in melancholy and he spoke to me 
plain. “ You don’t talk right, Martin,’ he said. “ We 
must not judge God’s doings. The world moves, not by 
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our skill, but by God’s will. Do you know why you are 
in despair ? It is because you wish to live for your own 
happiness.” ‘‘ What should we live for?” I asked him. 
“We must live for God, Martin,” he said to me, “ God 
gives you life, and for His sake you must live. When 
you begin to live for Him, you will not grieve over any- 
thing, and all will seem easy to you.” That set me think- 
ing. I took to reading God’s words, and bit by bit my 
heart has grown easier. That was the way of it, gracious 
sir. 


(MarTIN peers up at the window as feet are seen to 


pass.) 


Gerasim, Are you looking for somebody, shoemaker ? 

Martin. I thought it might be . . . a stranger. 
(He rises and goes to the window.) But no ; 
It’s that woman who’s been staying with Maria David- 
ovna. Dear me, how pale she looks! 

GERASIM. (Looking at his watch) This won’t do. 
Here am I listening to your gossip, shoemaker, instead 
of making my calls. I’m to blame though—asking you 
questions. But the tongue, you know,—the unruly mem- 
ber. Now don’t forget my boots. 

Martin. (At the window) They shall be ready. 
(GERASIM goes out.) Dear! Dear! (He hesitates; and 
then, making up lis mind, crosses hastily to the door; 
opens it; goes up one or two steps and calls.) Hey! 
Good woman! Why are you standing there in the cold 
with your child? Come into my room where it is warm. 
You can manage much better here. This way. (He 
steps back into the room. A thinly clad woman is seen 
on the steps holding a baby wrapped in a shawl. She 
descends to the door and then stops.) Come now. Why 
do you hesitate? (She comes into the room.) That’s 
right. Nearer the stove now. You must sit down awhile. 
You can warm yourself, and nurse the little one. 

THe Woman. I have no milk for him. I myself 
have not eaten since morning. 

Martin. (Shaking his head) ‘To think of that now! 
We must see what can be done about that. It’s well I 
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left this cabbage soup in the oven after I’d had my 
dinner. (He opens the oven door; brings out cabbage 
soup; and pours some into a bowl.) You must sit down 
and eat, good woman. No use to go hungry. I will mind 
the little one. You see I once had children of my own: 
I know how to handle them. (He takes the child.) 
See, I'll lay him on my bed. Poor little fellow, he’s tired 
out with weeping. The tears have dried on his cheeks. 
(The Woman breaks into sobs.) T’ck! T’ck! T’ck! 
This will never do, you know. Come here! Sit down 
and eat. (The Woman, still weeping, crosses herself, sits 
down at the table, and eats.) That’s right. The soup 
will put strength into you. That’s what you need. 
Mustn’t waste my time. I’ve got to finish a job. (Mar- 
TIN goes back to his work. He hammers for a time, and 
then stops to watch the Woman.) I saw you in the 
street some days ago. I asked about you. Somebody 
told me you were staying with Maria Davidovna. 

THE Woman. I went to Maria’s. But that was a 
week ago. I’ve been looking for work, away over in the 
city. I was making my way back to Maria’s, but all my 
strength went from me. I couldn’t move another step. 
If you hadn’t come to me, I believe I’d have fallen into a 
faint. 


(She begins to weep afresh.) 


MarTIN. Come, come. No more of that. It’s all 
right now. Just eat some more of the soup. (He 
works.) What was it brought you to these parts, friend? 

Tue Woman. My husband is a soldier. Seven 
months it is since they took him away. And never a 
word. I worked as a cook until baby was born, and 
then—well, no one cared to keep a woman with a child. 
It is three months now I’ve been struggling along. And 
food costs so much. 

Martin. Ehk! Ehk! That’s hard. Very hard. 

Tue Woman. I tried for a place as wet nurse, but no 
one would have me. I’m too thin, they say. I wandered 
about, hearing of this, hearing of that, and so I came to 
Maria Davidovna’s. 
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Martin. Didn’t she take you? She needs help, so 
they say. 

Tue Woman. Come again in a week, she told me; 
I'll have a job for you, then. What could I do? I 
wandered and starved. A week seemed like a year. But 
at last I am back again. It will be all right when we get 
to Maria Davidovna’s, but we never would have reached 
there if it hadn’t been for you. Now we are saved. 


(She rises and goes over to the baby.) 


Martin. (Rising) Have you no warmer clothes, 
friend? 

THE Woman. (With a shiver) This is the time to 
wear warm clothes, but yesterday I had to pawn my last 
shawl for a twenty kopeck piece. 

Martin. To think of that now! (He goes to the cor- 
ner up R. and rummages. The WoMAN croons over the 
child. Martin comes over to the WOMAN with an old 
coat in his hand.) It’s a moth-eaten, shabby old thing— 
[’m ashamed to offer it—but perhaps you might turn it to 
some use. (The Woman looks at Martin, takes the 
coat, and bursts into tears.) There, there. It’s no use 
to me, that coat isn’t. So much litter! I’m really glad 
to get rid of it. 


(He turns away, and goes to the door.) 


THe Woman. (Putting on the coat) May Christ 
bless you, little grandfather. (She picks up her baby.) 
He must have sent you to your window. My little baby 
would have frozen to death. It was He surely who led 
you to look out, and take pity on me, an unfortunate. 

Martin. (Smiling) Indeed He did that. I’ve been 
looking out of the window, friend, for a wise reason I 
can tell you. (Suddenly he holds out a piece of money 
which he picks out of a bowl on his work-bench.) Take 
this, for Christ’s sake; redeem your shawl. (The 
Woman, after looking at Martin, takes the money 
silently. She makes the sign of the cross and he does 
likewise. He opens the door and the WoMAN goes out. 
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MarTIN closes the door. He sighs. Clears away the 
soup bowl and goes to resume his work. Suddenly he 
notices feet passing and hastens to the window. He 
shakes his head, muttering “Only the dvornik.” He 
works. Again feet pass, and again MaRTIN rises to ob- 
serve them. Once more he is disappointed, but before 
sitting down he hesitates; goes back to the window. 
Finally he goes to the door, calling.) Stepanuitch! Step- 
anuitch! Stop shovelling that snow for a while. You 
must be cold. Come in, and I'll give you some tea. The 
samovar is all ready as it happens. 


(Coughing is heard, and STEPANuITCH, an old broken- 
down soldier with a shovel in his hand, appears in 
the doorway. ) 


STEPANUITCH. May Christ reward you for this, Mar- 
tin! My bones ache! 


(He tries to kick the snow from his boots, but staggers.) 


MarTIN. Don’t trouble to wipe your feet I beg you. 
I'll clean it up. Customers come in and out and scatter 
the snow. It’s nothing to me. (He is pouring out tea.) 
Here now. Drink some tea. 

STEPANUITCH. (Coming forward to the table and 
drinking the glass of tea at a draught) ‘That’s good! 
That warms you. 

MartTIn. Yes, I’m a lucky one—here in my cellar I 
don’t feel the cold. I ought to be grateful, but there it 
is—like as not I grumbled because of the cost of the 
fuel. 

STePANUITCH. I’d mind the cold less if it wasn’t 
for the cough. If the Lord must send coughs, why 
doesn’t He choose the summer time? We’d bear it better 
then, but they say He knows best. 


(He places the glass, bottom up, on the saucer.) 


Martin. (Who has gone back to his work, taking a 
glass of tea with him) Drink some more for your good 
health. 
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StepANuItcH. No, no,—no, I mustn’t take more. 
(But he refills his glass with trembling hand.) Ekh! 
In the old days—in the wars—we didn’t get such tea. 
Many a time I’ve eaten snow to quench my thirst. 

Martin. Think of that now. 

SrepaNuiItcH. And nothing to eat but porridge, day 
after day, day after day, and you'd think yourself lucky 
to have half rations of that. Now I’m old and for- 
gotten. Well, we do what we can. 


(He finishes the tea and turns up lus glass.) 


Martin. Come, you mustn’t stint yourself. Have 
some more. 

STEPANUITCH. More? No, I mustn’t think of it. 
No, no, no. (He pours out another glass, nevertheless.) 
Yes,—yes. Nothing to eat but porridge. Yes, and we’d 
eat snow to quench our thirst. (Martin looks up at the 
window.) Are you expecting someone? Martin Avdye- 
itch? 

Martin. Am I expecting someone? Well, I am and 
I am not. 

STEPANUITCH. I’d better be going. 


(He turns up his glass and crosses himself.) 


Martin. No hurry, friend. It’s only a fancy. Don’t 
think you’d be in the way. (A boy, eleven or twelve 
years of age, enters.) Is that you, Ilya? Come in. 

STEPANUITCH. (At the door) Thanks to you, Mar- 
tin Avdyeitch. Thanks to you for treating me kindly. 

Martin. You are welcome. Come inagain. Always 
glad to see a friend. Come now, close that door, Ilya; 
we must not let in the cold. (STEPANUITCH goes out 
slowly, and coughing violently. Itya comes forward. 
Martin has taken a pair of boy’s boots from the shelf.) 
Ten kopecks it will be, and your mother owed me twenty 
for hers. 

Irya. That’s what she told me—thirty kopecks. 
Here’s half a ruble, and I’m to be very careful of the 
change. 
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MarTIN. That’s right. Warm yourself at the stove 
before you go out again. 


(ILya goes over to the stove. Martin hammers.) 


Irya. Id like to be a shoemaker. 
Martin. Would you, Ilya? Well, well, plenty of 
time to decide. 


(An old APPLEWOMAN enters. She is robust and 
hearty. Her basket of apples is nearly empty as she 
has almost sold out her stock. She also carries a bag 
of chips which she has collected. She puts down her 
burdens.) 


THE APPLEWOMAN. Ekh! Ekh! Whataday! What 
a day! I can’t think why the Lord sends such weather 
as this unless it were for our sins. 

Martin. Glad to see you, babushka. What can I do 
for you? 

THE APpPpLEWOMAN. It’s these boots. (She takes 
them from basket.) They are little Liza’s, They’re in 
need of repair. 

Martin. (Examining them through his spectacles) 
So they are—badly in need. Ekh! You should have 
brought them before. 

THE APPLEWOMAN. ‘Times are so bad. Where could 
I get the money? 

Martin. That’s what they all say, and spend the more 
in the end. Well, well, I'll have them ready to-morrow. 


(Ityva has left the fire quietly and he is now near the 
door.) 


THE APPLEWOMAN. How much will they cost? 

Martin. Thirty kopecks. And I will buy some of 
your apples. 

THE APPLEWOMAN. That’s fair, Martin Avdyeitch. 
So be it then. (She turns and catches Itya in the act of 
abstracting an apple from her basket. She seizes him by 
the collar.) You young thief! Good-for-nothing! 
(She cuffs him.) Vl take you to the policeman for this. 
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Irya. (Crying) I didn’t take it. What are you lick- 
ing me for? Let me go! Let me go! 


(They struggle over to R.) 


THE APPLEWoMaAN. Yes, I’ll let you go—when the 
policeman has got you. 

Irya. Let me go! Let me go! 

Martin. (Coming forward) There, there, babushka. 
Think what you’re saying. Don’t be too hard on the 
boy. Forgive him, for Christ’s sake. 

THE APPLEWOMAN. (Swinging ILya to her right) 
Y’'ll forgive him so that he won’t forget it till the trees 
grow roots in the air. IJ’ll take him to the police, the 
young villain. 

Martin. Let him go, babushka. He’ll never do it 
again. Let him go, for Christ’s sake. (He takes ILya 
from the old woman. The latter tries to run but MARTIN 
holds him.) Ask the babushka’s forgiveness, Ilya, and 
don’t ever do it again. I saw you try to take the apple. 

Irva. No I didn’t—I—I —— (He wavers.) 

Martin. Think, Ilya. 

Itya. (Suddenly bursting into tears) Forgive me, 
babushka. I didn’t mean—I didn’t think—forgive me. 

Martin. There now. That’s right. That’s as it 
should be. And here’s an apple for you, Ilya. I will 
pay you for it, babushka. 


(He takes an apple from the basket, and hands it to 
LYA. ) 


THE APPLEWOMAN. You ruin them that way, the 
young rascals. He ought to be taught such a lesson as 
he’d never forget. 

Martin. Eh, babushka, that is right in our judgment, 
but not according to God’s. (Putting his arm round 
Itya’s shoulder.) If Ilya is to be whipped for an apple 
then what ought to be done to us for our sins? (The 
APPLEWOMAN is silent.) God has commanded us to for- 
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give, else we, too, may not be forgiven. Everyone should 
be forgiven, and the thoughtless especially. 


(He crosses to R. C.) 


THE APPLEWOMAN. (Shaking her head) That’s so, 
I suppose. But the trouble with the young ones these 
days is that they are so much spoiled. 


(ILva crosses up stage a little c.) 


Martin. Then we who are older must teach them, 
surely. 

THE APPLEWOMAN. That’s just what I say. And I 
know something of children. Yes. (She crosses c. to the 
bench, and sits.) I myself have had twelve of them, and 
only one daughter is left—she’s the mother of Liza whose 
boots I brought you—Liza’s my grandchild—and just 
think, she’s the only one I have. Yes, I’ve had twelve 
children, and but one grandchild. You’d think when you 
grew old you’d have children to care for you. But there 
itis. I look hearty, but I’m not so strong as I was. And 
yet I have to work. Well, God knows best. And what a 
good child is Liza! No one gives me such a welcome as 
she. When she sees me in the distance, “ Babushka! 
Babushka!” she shouts, and comes running—I’m always 
afraid she’ll fall and hurt herself. (Her glance falls on 
Inya.) Perhaps I was too hard. It was only a childish 
trick, I suppose. God be with him; the rascal. 


(She stoops to pick up the bag of chips.) 


Irya. Let me carry it, babushka. We live near you. 
It’s on my way. 

Tue ApprewomMan. (Putting the bag on Itya’s 
back) Ay, ay, you never know; you never know. (She 
picks up the basket.) You're right, shoemaker ; we ought 
to think what we’re doing. 


(GERASIM returns.) 


Martin. Almost ready, gracious sir. Just a little 
polishing, that’s all. 
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(He works at the completion of his job. The APPLE- 
WOMAN and ILYA go out.) 


GERASIM. It’s getting dark in here. a 

Martin. That’s nothing to me, gracious sir,—this 1s 
my last job to-day. Soon I shall light my lamp, and turn 
to my book. 

Gerasim. Ah, yes, shoemaker; I remember you said 
you could read. 

Martin. Praise be to God! My father was book- 
learned. He taught me my letters. But I neglected 
them shamefully, until after that pilgrim came and talked 
to. me. “ You can read, Martin,” he said...“ Buy a 
Gospel,” he said, “and learn about our Lord.” Well, I 
did as he said, and in the evening when my work is done 
I light my lamp and read. 


(He starts up to observe a passer-by.) 


Gerasim. Whom are you looking for, friend? 

Martin. It’s like this. Last night I was reading in 
the Gospel how our Lord was dining at the Pharisee’s, 
and how the repentant woman came and washed His feet 
with tears. And our Lord said to the Pharisee, ‘‘ Thou 
gavest me no water for my feet. Thou gavest me no 
kiss. My head with oil thou didst not anoint.’ It made 
me think of myself. It seems, I said, that Pharisee must 
have been just such a man as I am. I, too, have thought 
only of myself—how I might have my tea, be warm and 
comfortable, and never to think about my guest. And 
who was that Pharisee’s guest? The Lord Himself! If 
He had come to me, should I have done the same? I 
rested my head upon my arms—and I suppose I must 
have dozed, for suddenly I heard a voice call ‘ Martin!” 
I started up. “Martin!” it called-waeain; Where 
there?” I cried, and I looked all round the room. But 
there was no one. I sat down and began to doze again. 
But the voice came once more, quite plainly I heard it. 
“Martin! Martin!” it said. “ Look to-morrow on the 
street. I am coming.” (GERASIM crosses himself.) I 
suppose it was a dream, but all to-day—I couldn’t help 
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it—I’ve been watching and watching. But He has not 
come. And now it is dark. It is too late. (He sighs.) 
Ah well, well, old men have their fancies! Your boots 
are ready, gracious sir, 


(He rises and offers the boots.) 


Gerasim. (Taking the boots and paying Martin) 
God be with you, friend. The innkeeper did not lie to 
me. You are a good man, even if the Lord does not visit 
your dwelling. Good-night, shoemaker! 


(He crosses himself and goes out quietly. It is quite 
dark in the room. Martin takes the little lamp from 
the shelf, lights it, and places it on the table with the 
reflector towards the audience. He takes the Gospel 
from the shelf, sighs, and sits down. He slowly 
opens the book. A beautiful, rich, clear voice 1s 
heard as if from the left of the stage.) 


Tue Voice. Martin! Ah, Martin! (Martin starts 
up amazed.) Did you not recognize me? 

Martin. Who? 

THE Voice. Me. 


(Dimly the figure of the SotpIER’s WIFE is seen in the 
dark corner above the stove.) 


THE Sopier’s Wire. It was I. 
(By the Sorpier’s WIFE stands STEPANUITCH. ) 
STEPANUITCH. And it was I. 
(Itya and the ApPLEWOMAN joining the shadowy 
group.) 


Itya. And it was I. 

Tue APPLEWOMAN. And it was I. 

THE Votce. Did you not recognize me, Martin? It 
was I. 


(MartTIN lifts the lamp and makes it shine towards the 
left. There is nothing. He turns the lamp towards 
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the right where the figures were seen, but they have 
disappeared. He places the lamp back upon the 
table. Shakes his head. Sighs. Sits down. His 
eyes light on the book. He adjusts is spectacles to 
read.) 


Martin. (Reading) I was an hungered and ye gave 


me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took me in. 


(Martin looks up for a moment, and then his eyes re- 


turn to the book. The curtain begins slowly to fall.) 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 


these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


(The curtain has fallen.) 


Note. The “ghost” effect can be very simply and 


satisfactorily obtained. Martin lighting his lamp 
attracts the eye to stage left and the spirits enter 
right unobserved. Similarly when he peers left for 
the voice (which comes from left) and shades the 
lamp away from stage right, the spirits quietly re- 
tire, 


The Darling Brats 
Farce in 3 Acts—By JAY TOBIAS 


Five Men Six Women Living-room 


Cynthia Darling, who supports her young orphan sister and 
brother, is greatly perturbed because Aunt Agatha, a comely young 
widow, lavishes expensive gifts upon them and is spoiling them 
rotten. Cynthia determines to get Agatha’s influence away from the 
Darling children—who, by the way, are far from darling—by marry- 
ing her off to Cynthia’s boss, Appleton Crabb, an irascible old 
bachelor. Agatha is romantically interested in John Henry Judd, an 
impoverished cowboy-rancher, with whom she corresponds but hasn’t 
seen since childhood. Tess also is determined her aunt shall marry 
the wealthy Crabb, and she inveigles Spike, her boy friend, to mas- 
querade as Judd and cut such wild western capers that Agatha’s 
infatuation for Judd is instantly squashed! But young Hank and 
Babs are equally determined Aunt Agatha shall marry the cowboy 
because they are crazy to live on his Arizona ranch. The tricks these 
two brats play upon Crabb and Agatha in order to make them hate 
each other keep the audience screaming with mirth. They give 
Crabb a synthetic case of “B.O.” by hiding limburger cheese upon 
his person. They touch Agatha up with “Fun Fest Itching Liquid” 
and make Crabb believe she has the seven years itch! How Agatha, 
with the assistance of handsome Jack, the gardener, turns the tables 
on Tess, Hank and Babs will provide the audience with such a fes- 
tival of laughter they will declare this whiz of a farce to be Tobias’ 
best. The parts are all played by adults. “THE DARLING BRATS” 
is tailor-made for high school, junior highs, young people’s church 
organizations and other youth groups. 


Royalty, $10.00 Books, 75 Cents 


BOSTON MASS. 
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Denver 2, Colorado 


APARTMENT 13 


A Mystery 
by J. C. McMULLEN and VANCE HALLOWAY 
6 men... 6 women Interior Setting 


It’s 1:30 A. M. in the Bellings’ apartment in the Wilshire District 
of Los Angeles. Leo Scott, a young movie director of note, whose 
specialty is “whodunit” pictures, and Loretto Tentrees, his script 
writer, are there. They had attended the premiere of Leo’s last 
picture and in the crowd after the performance Leo was handed 
a note directing him to be in the Bellings’ apartment at a ceriain 
time to catch a murderer. Leo is an amateur detective of note 
(or likes to think he is) so he followed the directions given him. 
From the indications a murder had been committed in the apart- 
ment but the body had vanished into thin air, so Leo and Loretto 
simply waited to see what would happen. Visitors began to 
arrive shortly, the Bellings, who rented the apartment, Beth 
Carter and Janet Price, whose brother was supposed to have 
been murdered, Gus Mapleton, a broker, and his wife Alice, the 
sullen apartment house manager and her meek husband, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable detectives. They found out the murdered 
man was not the one he was supposed to be. Then the body 
mysteriously reappeared in the hall only to disappear again, 
and be found in the apartment across the court. A lost manu- 
script plays a leading part in the affair and suspicion points 
first to one and then the other of the group, all directed by a 
mysterious person calling on the telephone known only as ‘“ The 
Voice.” This is a mystery play for a young cast, most of whom 
are in their twenties. It is played in full lights and although 
the plot revolves around a murder, the body never appears on 
the stage. 


Price, 75 Cents Royalty, $10.00 
a 
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Growing Up 


A Domestic Farce in Three Acts—By JEAN PROVENCE 


Five Men Five Women One Interior Setting 


The trials and tribulations of a small-town American family are 
related with pungent realism, punctuated by a rowdy comedy in the 
lines of this play. Situations are catapulted one upon another and 
there’s no lack of animation. The play is forged about two families 
who indulge in wordy pyrotechnics over the misdeeds of their re- 
spective progeny, two mischievous children, who are forever engaged 
in some deviltry. The father of one family is a long-suffering creature 
burdened with a whining wife, who proclaims herself a martyr. The 
most hilarious scene is reached when the father, by engaging in fisti- 
cuffs with his autocratic employer, wins a month’s respite within 
the restful precincts of the city jail so that he may complete an in- 
vention upon which he has been laboring for many years amid the 
strife of family life. 

“The Characters were so realistically drawn in GROWING UP 
at the Gateway Players’ Club I had to look twice to make sure I 


was not seeing my own neighbors on the stage.” Hollywood Low- 


down. 


“The Author has woven together reels from an old Keystone 
comedy, pages from Joe Miller’s Joke Book and a lot of new gags 
to make an hilarious evening’s entertainment.” Beverly Hills Citizen. 


Royalty, $10.00 Books, 75 Cents 


bakers clays. 


Denver 2, Colorado 


Gold in the Hills 


or the Dead Sister’s Secret 
@ A Melodrama in Three Acts 
BY J. FRANK DAVIS 
THIRTEEN MEN SEVEN WOMEN 
ONE CHILD 
Two Interior Sets 
(10 are very small parts) Non-speaking parts five men, four 


women of whom three are singers and one a pianist. Several 
parts can be doubled. 


CONCENTRATED “‘thriller” of the style of the go’s in 
A which, without any dragging interludes, are piled 
swiftly upon one another such dramatic situations and 
heroic lines as made famous “East Lynne,” “The Ticket 
of Leave Man,” “Bertha, The Beautiful Cloak Model,” 
and many other old-time dramas. A tenor hero altogether 
noble. A heroine pure as snow. A polished villain who IS 
a villain—murderer, kidnapper, thief and _ insidious 
tempter. A mortgage on the old farm. Plots against Our 
Nell. “Beneath this flannel shirt there beats an honest 
heart.” “Meet me at the crossroads at midnight.” “You 
are no longer daughter of mine.” “There’s dirty work 
afoot.” “I have the papers.” Out into the bitter storm. The 
erring girl returns. The villain still pursues her. Foiled! 
“Curses on you all!” Acts I and III at the old farmhouse, 
and Act II in a Bowery dance hall in the great and wicked 
city, with the kind of 1890 entertainment there which was 
the forerunner of this century’s cabaret, and a powerful 
mob scene at the climax. Costumed as of the go’s, with a 
Prologue by a speaker in modern dress which instantly 
puts the audience into the play’s spirit. Packed full of 
laughter—but intrinsically a rattling good melodrama, too. 
And with a smashing surprise finish concealed until the 
concluding three words of the play. It is as though all the 
best of the old thrillers were revived in one perform- 
ance; there is no other play anything like it. 


‘ 
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Royalty Plays 
ARE WORTH YOUR WHILE 


As a producer of amateur plays, you naturally want 
the best. And the best play is usually the royalty play. 
Of course we publish a great many non-royalty plays, 
and naturally we believe they, too, fill a definite need 
or we should not bring them out. But we know that using 
royalty plays always pays. 


USING ROYALTY PLAYS will enable the publishers to 
pay authors more adequately for writing good plays. 
This is important for the more worthwhile it is to write 
for the amateur theatre, the more good plays will be 
written for it. All play publishers are anxious to discover 


new writers of talent, to bring out new plays in greater — 


numbers, and to offer the widest possible selection of 
excellent plays. You can help to make this possible by 
the use of royalty plays. 


It takes weeks of effort to put on a play, and you owe 
it to yourself to see that so much energy is expended 
on something as worthwhile as possible. If you want 
your play to repay your cast and yourself for the labor 
you put into it, use royalty plays because the audience 
will like them befter, will pay more to see them, and 
will keep on coming fo them. 


WASTE! That is the main drawback of amateur 
Dramatics. Months-of rehearsals . . . and then «. « e 
One performance! 
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